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A SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 
FOR INTEGRATED TEACHER TRAINING 



I. INTRODUCTION 



This is the final report of two-thirds of a three year pro- 
tect which has been discontinued because of withdrawal ot state 
support* Accordingly, as will be seen from the narrative report 
which follows, little in the way of analyzed data ot results can 
be reported. It is hoped that this report may nevertheless be 
of value to future investigators. 



A major weakness in teacher education, according to many 
authorities, is the traditional gap between pre-service and in- 
service training, with the university assuming responsibility 
for preparation of a teacher-in-training, and the school taking 
major responsibility for on-the-job training. Student teaching 
is usually seen as the responsibility of the university and the 
cooperating school. Although the past fifteen years have seen 
an increasing tendency by universities to place student teachers 
in public school rather than laboratory school settings, the 
school, in many instances, has played little role other than as 
a repository for the student teacher. Frequently, students are 
placed in a school setting which involves little two-way commun- 
ication between school and university, and are thus exposed to 
experiences which may be minimally related to their classroom 
training and v/hich may represent conflicting goals, values or 
methodologies. One of the premises upon which this project was 
founded was that close cooperation, communication and integra- 
tion of effort betv/een school and university could increase the 
likelihood of a student receiving a unified training experience 
which might have a positive effect upon skills, attitudes, values 

and behavior* 

Del Popolo and Hillson (6, p. 15) studied the role of pub- 
lic Schools in the student teaching process and concluded, The 
evidence is impressive. It indicated that a relationship between 
public schools and student teaching programs created values which 
accrued to both." Allen and Seaberg (1, p.12) suggest that "the 
most neglected link between the teacher education institutions 
and the public school is the principal. Yet of the triumvirate- 
college supervisor, supervising teacher and school principal— the 
principal is potentially the most efficacious member of the 
teacher education team." On the other hand, Inlaw (15, p.10). 
points out that "in many colleges and universities the supervisor 
of student teaching is the most underestimated, in fact, an 
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between the* central authority and the cooperating centers. 

Very few actual research studies are available inareas 
directly pertinent to this project, although otherpro^ects of 
asomewhat similar nature have been P*°P°*« d de8cribed ’ 
much has been written in terms of needs and goals. 

u««j 0 hiif>at (13} has pointed out the need for revising pre* 
sent teacher 1 training curricula, stating th t^sllves, 

culminating^in *■ ^ “Till* 

Anderson 1 ”!) anS others, describing 

ing a school-university cooperative program at Harvar , 

"the belief that public school systems might more eas ^,Y.? 
the gap between educational ideals and educational re H 1 ^* 8 h 
if%hey joinel with private of 

and demonstration." Heathers (14), ^“^XlaUnethe^du- 
educational reform, states, in a section on e ^«cat g . 

. 9tnt . fl that ’’one or two years of professional course work in 

education should be taken, followed by an apprenticeship of a 

least two years under careful supervision# 

Some of the most pointed attempts at improving teacher 

training by school-university ] P «° S o?!!iin a f 23 ) eV describing a pro- 
problems of urban schools. Thus, » .| £ 

gram of teacher education for urban schools, includes the 101 

lowing among his basic assumptions: 



"No teacher education program can be effec- 
tive without the close cooperation of schools ana 

colleges#" 

\ 

"The elementary or secondary school class- 
room and not the college is the place where 
teachers learn most about how to teach# 



"The first years of full-time teaching are 
of such critical importance in influencing the 
teacher's professional development, that they 
should be included in a program of pre-tenure 
teacher education#" 



* 

Similarly, Haberman (11), discussing needed changes *«“*?** 
preparation, lists the following among ten critical conditions 

influencing program development: 



"The program should breach the gap between 
a particular university and an urban school sys 
tern# Most important is a feeling of responsibi 
lity to the urban school system on the part or 



the college faculty who participate, and a fel- 
ine of involvement in teacher education on the 
part of the public school personnel# 

"Student f s professional course work should 
be centered on the school neighborhood in which 
he will actually work#" 

"Transfer will be maximized if students in- 
tern and begin to teach in the same school neigh- 
borhood •" 

A Hunter 'College project in New York City, as described by 
Haubrich (12), supplied evidence that teacher apprehensiveness 

can be alleviated and prospective teacher P e f ce P*i° n *.?? d ^J*e 
by direct contact with children in the schools they will serve, 
while a report on the Queens College "BridgeProject 
cites the importance of student teacher involvement in the neigh 
borhood schools and joint programming by college and board of 
education. The June 1964 report on the Campus ?^°ol Pro|ram of 
the New York City Schools further testifies to the effectiveness 
of a cooperative program by the schools and colleges improving 
the pre-service and in-service growth of teachers. 

While these and similar reports focus on preparation °f_ ( , 
teachers for urban schools, many aspects of these .P r °f r ®?® F} d 
much of the valuable learning gained in these P r ?J« c *® ®^ 1 f or 

be adaptable in the planning of a school-university program for 

suburban teachers. However, no specifically j- elat ®? 
studies involving measurement and evaluation have been locate 

to this point# 

It was therefore proposed that Adelphi University and the 
Plainview public schools collaborate on a project of intensive 

and planned cooperation in an attempt to provide * v d Hach«I-in- 
and integrated experience for a group of elementary teachers i 
training# It was hoped that such a program would resu 
measurable differences, when these student teachers were event 
ally compared to a control group, ins 

1# Internal states such as anxiety, knowledge, attitudes, 
values or goals; 

2# Observable factors, such as teaching behavior, super- 
visor^ ratings, percentage of group electing intern- 
ship training, employment ratings, etc# 

After a planning stage and a pilot operational stage which 
will terminate in June 1968, the project was to move into its 
full operational stage during the 1968-69 school year, 
this full operational phase it had been expected that twenty 
student teachers would proceed through their student teaching 



bcr of activities aaaiTionajL to inc uaua* # ! . ?•: - 

perience# Cooperating teachers were to have participated in a 
series of planning and training workshops# A control 8*?^p of 
student teachers was to proceed through its student 
periences elsewhere# Both groups were to to 

a series of pre-test and post-test measures, with differences to 
be analyzed statistically. The project was to have concluded 
with a year of follow-up study of the on-the-job performance or 

our student teacher graduates# (All of this ba ?. b * e J 
out in detail in the Continuation Request submitted to the State 
Education Department on April 15, 1968, and amplified in a de- 
tailed memorandum on May 28, 1968#) 

This report will review the project historically through 
the planning and pilot operational stages# However, since no 
true control group was to be identified until 1968-69, and since 
the manipulation of experimental conditions was necessarily eX * 
ploratory and consequently inconsistent during the pilot stage, 
data collection was also conducted in an exploratory fashion 
(as specified in the May 1967 proposal, page 18) with no attempt 
to test hypotheses or confirm expectations# 
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II. PROCEDURES 



The nature of this report is such that a historical review 
of procedures seems more appropriate than the categories sugges 
in the Instructions for Year End Reports. Information concerning 
a. Subject* b# Educational Treatments and ^Instruments Used 
will be included# However, since no formal data analysis was 
conducted this will not be presented. 



A# The Planning Stag e (1966-67) 



The first year of this project (1966-67) was structured as 
a planning year with the total project initially conceived of 
as a six-year * study# It was originally proposed, during this 
planning year, that Adelphi University assign several student 
teachers in their senior year and several students in their 
Junior year to Central Park Road School in Plainview. It was 
th« plknn«l, during thin initial year, to field-teat various 
aspects of the proposed experimental program with these students f 
and to hold regular informal planning conferences between Plain- 
view and Adelphi staff to review these experiences f evaluate their 
apparent effectiveness and consider alternate approaches# t was 
further proposed that a series of more formal planning conferences , 
to include an advisory panel of project consultants, be scheduled 
during the* academic year, preparatory to spelling opt experimen- 
tal design, program specifics, variables to be measured, 
tive data to be collected and statistical treatment for the pro- 
jected continuation request# 



During the 1966-67 school year, Adelphi assigned twelve 
student teachers in their senior year and twenty-five students 
in their junior year to the Plainview schools# These students 
were based at Central Park Road School, but in many cases were 
assigned placement in other schools of the district for part of 
their stay# All of these students were enrolled in a#t#b#p# 
(Adelphi Teacher Education Program) and received their assign- 
ment to Plainview as a routine part of their teacher training 
experience. 



A project assistant was appointed to work closely with the 
building principal and the Co-Principal Investigator for the 
University, and with cooperating personnel in the home base 
building to minimize interference with regular duties and on- 
going activities, to prevent the program from becoming a burden 
which others might resent, and to maintain detailed records of 
planning and activity so that a body of process data would be 
accumulated as a part of the project# It was envisioned that the 
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process data would be of primary importance for review &nd eval* 
uation purposes during the early phases of the project, when ob- 
jective test data and similar material were not yet available or 
meaningful# It was felt also that this process data would con- 
tinue to be of major significance for qualitative evaluation even 
during the later and more tightly controlled phases of the pro- 
ject, becuase of the many undefinable and unmeasurable variables 
which enter into any educational field research project* 

The planning year proved to be an active and valuable year 
as various ideas were field-tested and the administrative pro- 
blems inherent in the project were confronted and tackled* Many 
modifications in student placement and training were attemptedf 
and much progress was visible from fall to spring in developing 
a flexible and fluid operation, allowing for student mobility 
and differential assignment in terms of perceived need* A review 
of some of the year f s activities follows* 



1* Senior Students 

Senior student teachers were assigned to three Plainview 
schools, Central Park Road, Old Bethpage and Oak Drive* Each 
was assigned to two experiences, one at the intermediate and 
one at the primary level, with individual modifications in an 
attempt to meet the needs and preferences of each student teacher* 

Student teachers met frequently with the principal after 
school hours for seminars aimed at orientation to the school, 
discussions of reading program, grouping policies, procedures for 
reporting to parents, interviewing techniques and additional cur- 
ricular issues pertinent to the school system* These seminars 
were informal, non-credit seminars held in addition to the formal 
course work* 

Each cooperating teacher prepared evaluative reports for 
the college supervisor and, in addition^ informal evaluative 
material was submitted to the principal, so that both Co-Principal 
Investigators might share in the training process* The principal 
also conducted several classroom observations of the student teach- 
er followed by supervisory discussions* 

Student teachers met in a series of seminars with other school 
staff, including specialists in reading, speech, television, and 
audio-visual* 

Student teachers participated in the experimental use of 
closed-circuit television as a training procedure* In January, 
several student teachers conducted fifteen-minute lessons with 
a group of six students, and these lessons were video taped* 
Following the taped lesson, each student teacher observed the 
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lesson in the coiapany of the principal f and this was followed by 
a supervisory session in which the student teacher served as her 
own critic and supervisor* She then discussed with the principal, 
nrt only her evaluation of the lesson, but her evaluation of this 
technique for in-service training* This procedure was considered 
extremely valuable by all the student teachers involved and was 
repeated in the spring with the new student teachers* In one 
case, the cooperating teacher participated also in the review 
session* At the end of the semester, two group sessions were 
held at which all student teachers observed and criticized each 
other*s tapes, with both the principal and Adelphi supervisor* 

Student teachers, accompanied by their field supervisor, ob- 
served I*T*A* at Oak Drive School, learned about team teaching, 
visited a demonstration library materials center, sat in on 
parent-teacher conferences, and visited other classrooms selected 
in terms of particular grade or subject interests* Student 
teachers also met for an after-school seminar with the Plainview 
Superintendent of Schools* 



2* Junior Student Observers 

Junior student observers v/ere given the opportunity to 
visit each of the teachers and classrooms at Central Park Road 
School and to discuss their observations v/ith the principal* 

This provided the opportunity to observe a wide range of teaching 
techniques and methodologies and teaching personalities, as v/ell 
as the variety of educational programs in operation in Plainview* 
Additionally, t'iey visited the I*T*A. program at Oak Drive School 
and the non-graded primary at Old Bethpage' School* In Central 
Park Road School they were able to observe, in addition to the 
usual wide range of classroom approaches, numerous team teaching 
techniques, a recently developed science curriculum, the use of 
closed-circuit television, the utilization of teacher aides, and 
the various uses to which we are putting a v/idely heralded li- 
brary materials center* 



3* Other Planning Activities 

The building principal met frequently with informed per- 
sonnel in the area of student teaching to gather information 
from as wide a range of sources as possible* Among conferences 
held were the follov/ing* 

» Dr* Robert Owens and Dr* Stephen Lockwood, both at 

Brooklyn College, N*Y*, concerning problems facing 
the supervising teacher and administration* 

• Mrs* Sylvia Seidman, supervisor from Hofstra, who is 
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investigating the relationship of student teacher 
self-concepts to their direct teaching style * as 
determined by the ratio of teacher discussion to 
over-all talk in the classroom* 

• Dr* Morgenstern* Department of Elementary Education* 

Hofstra University* regarding a student teaching 
center* 

• Faculty visitor from the Glassboro State College* 

Gl&ssboro* N*J*, regarding teacher training program 
there* 

• Superintendent of the Haddon School District* Westmont* 

N.J.* relative to the role of a school district in 
student teacher development* 

• Students from Wheelock College* Boston* Mass** regard- 

ing the unified teaching procedure* 

• Superintendent of the Media School District* in Phila- 

delphia* Pa** regarding the role of the superinten- 
dent in student teaching programs* 

• Report from Mrs* Rothman* supervisor at Adelphi* con- 

cerning problems facing universities in this program* 

• Mrs* Janet Shultice* supervisor from Hofstra* regarding 

program of improving teachers* classroom behavior* 

• Mr. Herbert Levine* Assistant Principal at Plainview 

Junior High School* Plainview* N.Y., regarding the 
Harvard Graduate School at Pittsburgh* 

• Dr* Bernard DeCourcy* Assistant Principal at Plainview 

Junior High School* Plainview, N*Y.* concerning the 
teacher training program in East Michigan* 

• Mrs* Anna Mae Walker* Education Department* Stony Brook 

University* Stony Brook* L*I., regarding teacher 
training program at her University* 

• Superintendent and principals of the Eastchester School 

District, Eastchester, N.Y., concerning their student 
teacher training experiences* 

The Research Consultant met with student teaching per- 
sonnel at Queens College* to review related projects under way 
there and to explore long range possibilities for additional 
liaison* 

Several planning conferences were held with consultants 
who were invited to react to written material describing the 



project; Among the consultants were Dr. John Ames of Queens 
College, Dr. Maurie Hillson of Rutgers University,. 

Stafford of C. W, Post College, and Dr. Daniel J. Healy, A?* 18 
t ant Superintendent of the Plainview-Old Bethpage School Dis- 

trict. 

Meetings between Plainview and Adelphi ata£fvete \ * re ~ 
auently and regularly* However, it was not possible to acc • 
plish all of the planning hoped for during this P la ™ a "g 
The working through of mechanical and operational 
with large numbers of individuals (observers f student teachers f 
cooperating Tachers) and the juggling of individual schedules, 
not P only within Central Park Road School, but also among schools, 
occupied more of the year than was originally anticipated. 

Also, unexpected staff changes at Adelphi University directly 
affected this project when the University appointed a new fi^ 
supervisor and Co-Principal Investigator for the 
mid-year. This necessarily hindered planning during the <£uci 
mid-year period, while the new Co-Principal Investigator for the 
University concentrated on the more immediate responsibilities 
of getting to know her student teachers, defining her role, de- 
veloping working relationships with cooperating teachers, and 
simultaneously attempted to catch up with the 

project to date. Consequently, it was not possible to progress 
as ht as originally planned in field-testing variw^ 
and evaluative approaches for their applicability to this pro- 
ject. 

Because the planning year, while most productive and yalu^ 

able# did not brine us to the definitive point lv 

cioated. the original plan to move from a planning year directly 
into full operational activity was modified slightly* A proposal 
for an experimental program was submitted to the Comissioner of 
Educ at ion call ing for the transitional step of a P* lo 1 i 
phase following the planning phase and preceding the 
tional phase. This pilot operational year was to involve a full 
program of operations with groups of both junior students and 
student teachers. Pre-testing and post-testing were to be sche- 
duled, but primarily for purposes of field-testing a variety of 
instruments. It was expected that sufficient experience would 
have been gained by the cooperating school-university team to 
permit definition and implementation of the full operational 
phase in 1968-69. 



B # The Pilot Operational Stage (1967-68) 

The 1967-68 academic year was to represent the pilot opera- 
tional phase of the proposed School-University Program for In- 
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tegrated Teacher Training* As described in the May 1967 appli- 
cation to the Commissioner of Education, this phase v/as to in- 
volve a full program of operations with groups of both junior 
students and student teachers* Testing was to be conducted, but 
primarily for purposes of field-testing a variety of instruments 
Control groups were to be selected, but only via post hoc selec- 
tions and were, therefore, not to be considered or treated as 
true control groups* The full operatio nal phase of this project 
was scheduled for the 1968-69 school year. 



1* Juniors 

A pool of fifty students entering their junior year was 
selected by Adelphi University, and from this list half were 
randomly assigned to experimental and half to control groups* 

A battery of tests (described below) was administered by the 
Research Associate to the total group at Adelphi* Control group 
students then proceeded through the Adelphi program normally, and 
were assigned to other schools for routine ^ observer assignments* 
The experimental group was assigned to Plainview for further as- 
signment to' a school within the Plainview district* During the 
junior year, these students devoted a half-day per week to their 
school assignment* 

Thus, twenty-five juniors were placedin five schools in the 
Plainview District— three primary and two intermediate* Prin- 
cipals in all schools were requested to make arrangements per-^ 
mitting junior observers opportunity for actual participation in 
individual tutoring, small group instruction, and some class 
teaching* Each junior observer was also programmed in such a 
way as to permit observation of other activities not regularly^ 
included in their particular class assignment* Therefore, during 
the year all junior observers, in addition to their classroom ob- 
servation and teaching, were exposed to non-graded primary orga- 
nization, I*T*A* teaching, closed circuit television, materials 
center library , and team teaching* 

The experimental and control groups of juniors, from whom a 
great deal of pre-test data was collected during the year, formed 
the pool from which an experimental and control group of student 
teachers were to be selected for the full operational phase of 
the project in 1968-69* 



2* Student Teachers 



Ten student teachers were assigned to Plainview for a full 
sixteen-week experience during the rail semester*^ Half the group 
spent eight weeks at Central Park Road School assigned to an inter- 
mediate grade level, and half was assigned to a primary grade level 
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at Old Bethpage School. The two croups switched assignments for 
the next eight ^/eeks * A wide variety of extra-class experxe^es 
was provided for the student teachers, including field trips, 
visits to other classes and schools, meetings with various ®P®~ 
cialists and administrative personnel, etc. The student teachers 
prepared lessons for video tape, observed and eifitacimed them- 
selves in play-back, and reviewed video tapes with their field 
supervisor and cooperating teachers. University se “^ r ® 
conducted by their field supervisor at Plainview. * ac £ 
teacher maintained a daily log of activities. At the 
and end of their assignment, student teachers met in a group with 
the Research Consultant for off-the-record discussions of their 
reactions. Each student teacher submitted to the Research Con- 
sultant a confidential evaluation of her experience with each 
cooperating teacher. Student teachers participated in a testing 
program conducted by the Research Associate. 



During the spring semester, ten new student teachers were 
assigned to Plainview for a full sixteen-week experience. Again, 
half the group spent eight weeks at Central Park Road School 
assigned to an intermediate grade level, and half was assigned to 
a primary grade level at Old Bethpage School. The two groups # 
switched assignments for the next eight weeks. During the spring 
term a number of program modifications were introduced, 
tape was utilized less formally and audio tape more. Student 
teachers continued to participate in weekly professional hour 
activities, but these were more highly structured, with eight 
planned content meetings during the sixteen-week term. Student 
teachers received more specific early briefing in meetings with 
the Research Consultant and participated in a more structured 
testing program (described below). 



A university consultant conducted several group ^meetings 
with student teachers on Planders Interaction Analysis and then 
met individually with selected student teachers to review ma- 
trices derived from audio tapes, and to discuss teaching tech- 
niques and definition of goals. 



3. Cooperating Teachers 

Cooperating teachers participated in an intensive ^workshop 
during the summer and in all-day workshops at Adelphi^in Septem- 
ber, November and March (Appendix A,B,C,D). Cooperating teachers 
were actively involved in reviewing previous proposals for this 
project and in recommending modifications for the final opera- 
tional phase. They have also devoted additional time regularly 
to a variety of activities including attendance at or participa- 
tion in seminars, conferences with student teachers, e * c * ^°" . 
operating teachers also maintained daily logs, wrote confidential 
evaluations of their student teachers for the Research Consultant, 
and participated in an intensive testing program conducted by the 

Research Associate. 
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4# Evaluation Procedures 



A major focus during the first half of this pilot opera- 
tional year was review and selection of instruments and procedures 
for data collection* Various methods for analyzing teacher-pupil 
interaction were reviewed, including Flanders Interaction Analysis, 
Medley and Mitzel's 0§cAR Technique, Withall s Social-Emotional 
Climate, and Ryan's Teacher Characteristics Scales Additionally, 
recent variations' of the Flanders system by Hough, Homgman, 

Araidon and Hunter, Simon and Agazarian, and interaction systems 
proposed by Dellack and by Nightman were reviewed* The Flanders 
system was selected as being most useful for purposes of this 
project, in which the data to be collected was also visualized 
as being part of the ongoing project* The use of video tape 
recordings as a source of interaction analysis data was explored, 
and later in the semester audio taping was introduced* It was 
finally decided to use audio tape recordings for data collection 
and use video tape more informally, as another instrument in 
supervision and training* 

Process data collected included continuous daily recordings 
of all aspects of the program, minutes of meetings and confer- 
ences, student and teacher logs and evaluations* During the 
spring semester attempts were made to tighten up the logs, de- 
fining more specific record procedures* Also the use of struc- 
tured check lists or rating scales for use by the student and 
cooperating teachers in evaluating each other was introduced* 
During the spring semester a "control" group of student teachers 
was identified, and some comparative data was collected* 

A number of tests were reviewed for possible use as part of 
a comprehensive pre-test battery later on* A number of different 
measures of anxiety were considered, and two tests were finally 
selected: the IPAT Anxiety Scale and the more informal Fuchel 

Experience Comfort Scale aimed specifically at pre-teaching anx- 
ieties* From the wide array of personality measures screened. 

The Cattell Sixteen Personality Factor Scale was chosen. Attitude 
measurement was focused on the Rokeach "D" ScaleC labeled Public 
Opinion Scale here), and on related measures derived from the 
work of ICerlinger (Education Scale VII) and Pedhazur (Teachers 
at Work) in the area of related educational attitudes* All of 
these tests were administered on a trial basis to juniors at 
Adelphi, and to student teachers during the fall semester* The 
tests of attitude and personality were also administered to co- 
operating teachers* The same battery was administered as a trial 
pre-test to new student teachers at Plainview at the beginning of 
the spring term, and to the control group of student teachers 
also* Additional tests were added to the battery at this time* 
Rotter's I-E Test, measuring locus of control, was administered 
to experimental and control student teachers, to juniors at 
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Adelphi and to cooperating teachers* Additionally, a sample of 
intermediate grade pupils, all student teachers* and all cooperat- 
ing teachers were administered a semantic differential scale for 
several parallel and pertinent concepts* Only the evaluative di- 
mension of semantic space was investigated at this point* 

Pveviews of each test or instrument used, and copies of all 
instruments which are not published and readily available, are 
included in the appendix (Appendix E,F,G,H,I,J,K,L,ty,N)* 



III. RESULTS 



There is no statistical data which can be presented as the 
results of this project. The "result" of the planning and pilot 
vears was a proposal for a controlled study to be conducted in 
1968-69 and, therefore, the only tangible result of this P J 1 ect 

is the continuation request already submitted to > ^Lniledin the 
the State Education Department. The process data compiled in tne 
past two years (included partially in the appendix of thisre 
port and in much greater detail in the appendix of the Previous 
report submitted in August 1967) was invaluable in enablingthe 
investigators to modify procedures constantly* and to organize 
program fo^the operational phase which was meaningful and opera- 
tionallv viable, and which included such vital but less visible 
f litres S SSe faculty involvement. All of this is now lost. 

One result of this project seems to t*. a . ha " df V^ o ? f a ?fJ“?^f ach _ 
teachers who have gone through a somewhat atypicalsrfudentteach 
ing experience, which despite its "bugs" seems to have proven 
satisfying to many of them. Another result is the frustrat 
but also the increased wisdom of the investigators. Perhaps this 
may yet yield some dividends for the field or education. 

While test data was also collected during the pilot year, 
it was collected "primarily for purposes of field-testing a 
variety of instruments" (Project Proposal, May 15, 1?67, page )• 

A control group of student teachers was selected during the 
spring term but as stated in the proposal these were post -hoc 
selections and were only tentatively definable as a 
group since they were not randomly selected from the same popula 
t ion as the experimental group. (Selection of a true control 
group was part of the operational design for 19oo-ov;» 

Because of the above limitations, and because the experimental 

field situation was, itself, in a state of constant Modification 

and flux during the pilot year, no hypotheses were P£?J e cted nor 

any specific statistical analyses projected during **} 18 ” ad 

the project continued into its final V ea 5* data .’?°Vi d tw^or 

analyzed in some depth for the PU*P°s« if the instru- 

of seeking clues which might lead to modifications in the instr 

mentation or proposed data collection. Although * * e 

continuation request negated the need for this, all t® a * 8 .J* a ^® h 
been scored, test scores computed, and r aw to a * 

lar form* Since future investigators may find some value in this 

material* results are included in Appendix 0 # 
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IV. DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 



A long recognized problem in the improvement of teacher 
education is the need for closer relationship between teacher 
education institutions 9 student teachers, and the school(s) in 
which the student teachers work. This project was conceived 
to seek a solution for that problem, and implemented for two 
years in a manner representing a recognized compromise between 
the looseness and subjectivity of many educational innovations 
in the field and more rigorous, empirical, test-data-oriented 
studies. The project was conceived as a three year program 
dealing with one aspect of teacher training. Only the first 
two years were completed, and while there are no reliable sta- 
tistical findings, descriptive reports by the persons involved 
can be adjudged valid. 

We have stated that the program proposed for the opera- 
tional phase ” included such vital but less visible features as 
true faculty involvement.” This feature of faculty involvement 
is an example of a result difficult to quantify or to demon- 
strate statistically, but perhaps more pertinent than any other 
single factor to the success of a project in student teacher 
training. At the beginning of the project, two years ago, co- 
operating teachers represented a broad spectrum of involvement, 
from those anxious to help train a new teacher to those seeking 
to please a principal or to get some additional help with class- 
room chores or to earn free courses at the university. This 
project required additional time from cooperating teachers, and 
for this they we re partially compensated. During the course of 
the two years, cooperating teachers were asked on a number of 
occasions to review, criticize and modify the project itself, 
and to address themselves as a group to some of the ethical and 
professional issues involved in being cooperating teachers. 

A gradual, subtle, but clearly discernable change in the 
attitude of cooperating teachers was noticeable during this two 
year period. The valuation of their extra services as warrant- 
ing compensation and the obvious effect of their input upon 
project development were instrumental in the development of an 
increasing sense of involvement and responsibility. Despite 
the continuing differences in teacher personality and teaching 
style, the project had begun to develop a sense of being which 
was hardly quantifiable but clearly present. 

The Co-Principal Investigator for the University found that 
the unusually large percentage of her time allotted to the pro- 
ject enabled her to become more thoroughly aware of the needs 
and problems of the student teachers; that closer and more fre- 






quent contact with school personnel facilitated her under- 
standing of the need for mutual adjustment of the cooperating 
teachers and the student teachers; her presence on theschool 
site made feasible an exchange of ideas and materials not pos- 
sible in the course of the usual supervisory visits and con- 
ference. The super isor became in effect an adjunct member of 
the school staff* 



Student teachers not only reported but, in their behavior, 
obviously cane to regard their role as integral in the school 
situation* In effect, they became junior members of the staff, 
working under the joint supervision and with the aid of both 
cooperating teachers and University supervisor. Their reports 
on their participation in a variety of school activities indi- 
cated their concern with all aspects of the school program* 
Their student teaching experience was broadened and deepened 
beyond the usual participation in the more usual restricted 

practice teaching* 



It seems clear that a pilot teacher training project with- 
out quantified data or formal hypotheses to be tested can be a 
valuable research project* 
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PLA INVIEW— OLD BEIHPAGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT NO* 4 
Plainview, Nev; York 



Report of 

COOPERATING TEACHER WORKSHOP 
August 30 and 31* 1967 — at Central Park Road School 



WEDNESDAY* AUGUST 30. 1967 — Morning 

Mr* Leonard Kramer : "The Project* and the Role of the Coopera- 

ting Teacher in the Project" 

1* Innovation — workshop for teachers — funded* 

2* Brief history of project: 

• Conversation with student teacher gave birth to idea* 

• Interviews in recruitment program brought realization 
of limited experiences of future teachers* 

3* Role of cooperating teacher: 

• Goal — do more than any other program has done before* 

• We seek your creativity , etc* 

4* Last year's grant: 

• Consultants from other colleges* 

• Failed to talk to last year's cooperating teachers* 

• Student teachers and principal* 

• Reticence to serve as cooperating teachers* 

• Involvement good last year* 

5* Goal — "mandate" all schools to accept student teachers* 

6* Daily log of what uras done with student teachers* 
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7* Problems: 

• Problems we start with (see page 1 of final report)* 

• Quote from N.Y* TIMES: Universities have had "then" 

people teach "new" students* 

8* Cooperating teacher* s role will be one that is part of 
this total involvement* 

9* Nev; design to be given to cooperating teachers for two 
weeks’ study — criticize, suggest 9 etc* 

10* Role of Dr* Trachtman, Research Consultant, described: 

• Testing — student teachers* 

• Observing — student teachers* 

• Discussions — cooperating teachers* 

11* Progression of project: 

• Last year — planning stage* 

• First phase this year — pilot operational phase — 
see it as following junior, senior and young teacher 
up through project* 

12* Hypothesis — student teachers coming through this program 
will be better than student teachers going through tradi- 
tional placement* 

13. Key person — cooperating teacher: 

• Concerned with kinds of things teachers do with their 
student teachers. 

• We want to discuss our failures* 

• We want to share our successes* 



14* First day — student teacher is to be involved* 

15* Junior program: 

• 1/2 day a week* 

« Active as possible* 

16* 10 student teachers each semester: 

• 5 at Central Park Road — 8 week periods; and 5 at 
Old Bethpage — 8 week periods* 

A-2 








17 • Regulations and requirements: 

• 3 full days of cooperating teacher sessions — critique 
sessions — November, February, June — substitutes will 
be hired* 

• Workshops — 3 days @ $30 per day* 

• $100 for each eight-week period for overtime * Everything 
we do after regular school hours must be identified as 
overtime, i*e*, attend seminars with student teachers, etc* 

18* Problem — how do you find time to work with student teacher? 

19* Distribution of materials: 

• Mrs* Stahl’s schedule* 

• Daily log. 

• Instructions for keeping log* 

20* Commitments to Plainview and Adelphi policies: 

• School days — curriculum — reading, math and spelling 
(procedures as outlined)* 



# 



WEDNESDAY* AUGUST 30. 1967 — Afternoon 

Mrs* Elsie Stahl: lf Role of the Student Teacher” 



1 . 

2 * 

3. 



Reference — Roles in Off-Campus Student Teaching * 
Goal — to further preparation to become a teacher* 



Anxiety — vital culmination phase — creates anxieties, 
"Will I’s" and "Do I’s" 



• Will I be able to work with cooperating teacher? 

• Will I be able to control class? 



• Will I be able to write plans? 

• Will I be able to find the suitable materials? 
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• Will I know how to use them? 

• Will I be able to tell if the children learned anything? 

• Will I be allowed to teach a great deal? 

• Will I be tolerated or will I be part of the school staff? 

• Will 1 know enough about children? 

• Do I really know how learning takes place? 

• Do I know how to use my voice effectively? 

• Do I have enough knowledge of the content? 

Problems 

• Created by own school experiences* 

• Created by hearsay* 

• Created by too generous or too conservative estimate of 
. own abilities* 

• Created by attitude of cooperating teacher toward assign- 
ment of student teacher* 

• Created by attitude of college instructors* 

• Created by own personality* 

• Created by manner of dress and grooming* 

• Created by quality of college preparation for experience* 

• Created by lack of self-imposed goals* 

• Created by inter-personal interaction* 

• Created by the very fact that she is a student teacher 
. and not a regular teacher in full command* 

• Created by preconceived expectations* 

• Created by status shifts* 

• Created by responsibility without authority* 

• Created by personal crises* 

• Created by value disagreements* 



THURSDAY, AUGUST 31 . 1967 — Morning 

General Discussion: "Criteria for Seminars 11 



The entire morning was spent reviewing and clarifying the pro- 
posed Seminar Schedule* Several adjustments were made which are 
reflected on the attached copy of the Seminar Schedule* 






THURSDAY, AUGUST 31, 1967 — Afternoon 

Mr* Leonard Kramer : "Phases of the Intermediate and Primary 

Curriculum" 



In order to make both groups of cooperating teachers aware of 
each other's curriculum, intermediate and non-graded primary, 
there were reports by Mr* Kramer on the program at Central Park 
Road and by several teachers from the Old Bethpage School* 

To further emphasize the tremendous task that faces each elemen- 
tary school teacher, Mr* Kramer showed two overlays dealing with 
the basic items and the individual extras that have grown into 
extraordinary proportions, and the list is extensive of what is 
"expected" of today's teacher* 

In dealing v;ith the curriculum, each of the areas was discussed 
and reviewed* 

• Math (at Central Park Road) 

The Greater Cleveland Math Program is being used in the 4th 
grade, so that the transition from the non-graded primary to 
the intermediate is smooth one* Beginning in the 5th grade, 
the Silver-Burdett program will be used, extended to the 6th, 
so that the transition into Junior High School 7th grade math 
will be a familiar one with the students* 

In addition to the program, there are several organizational 
techniques used at Central Park Road which involve regrouping 
for math four times a week, and at various stages of the school 
year inventory tests are given so as to determine whether or 
not a child should move from one group to another* 



Reading 

The reading programs at Central Park and Old Bethpage are 
quite similar# 

Social Studies 



This year at Central Park Road we are going to follow the 
recommended flow chart developed by New York State* 

Science 



The science program is done in a cycle fashion, starting 
with Barth Science in the 4th grade, Biological Science in the 
5th grade, and Physical Science in the 6th grade* 

Library 

The library program is somewhat different at Central Park 
Road because of the flexible scheduling and the opportunities 
that children have for exchanging books and using the library 
facilities in an informal manner, rather than the traditional 
structured library schedule# 



The Old Bethpage Primary School 

The cooperating teachers working in Old Bethpage have been 
participating in the non-graded primary school for a number of 
years and are quite familiar with the organizational proce- 
dures and the opportunities that children are given to move at 
their own speed without being confined to any set level# The 
information provided by the Old Bethpage teachers included the 
following: 

• Grouping for math (other teacher)* 

• Diagnostic tests# 

• Constant examination for regrouping# 

• Notations on record for level* 

• G*C#M*P* materials 

• Reading — group contiguously, three levels within one room 

• Others — basically the same* 



Mr. Leonard Kramer : "Exposure of Student Teacher to First Day 

of School" 

Things the student teacher will see: 

• Introduction to class — a student teacher# 

• How teacher receives class# 

• How children are seated# 

• Student teacher talks about herself# 

• Attendance# 

• Name cards distribution# 

• Lunch count. 

• Activities to fix names# 

• School regulations# 

• Furniture arrangement# 

• Clothing hooks# 

• Bus lists# 

• Getting acquainted with one another# 

• Overview of curriculum# 

• Supplies needed# 



An assignment was given to the cooperating teachers to list those 
things that student teacher should be doing# Mr# Kramer noted 
sincere and strong anxieties on the part of cooperating teachers 
to find out exactly what they are responsible for in relation to 
training of the student teacher# This will be discussed in de- 
tail at the Saturday t September 16th t workshop# 

4c 4t 4e 
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PLAINVIEW— OLD BETHPAGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 4 
Plainview, New York 

Student Teacher Training Program 

★ 



STUDENT TEACHER SEMINARS 

September 1967— January 1968 

(All these seminars y unless identified as being held at 
Adelphi f will take place at the Central Park P*oad School 
in the Resource Center.) 




Sept. 6 



Sept. 13 



Sept. 20 
Sept. 27 



Oct. 4 



Agenda 



Participants 



Orientation to Student Teacher 
Assignment 



Examination of Purpose 
The Teaching Personality 
Personal Appearance 
The First Assignment 
Seminar Assignments 



Co-Principal In- 
vestigators and Co- 
oper at ing Teachers 
will be involved 
in the seminars. 

Other Personnel 
(to be invited later) 



Getting to Know ^hem 11 



Examination of Records 
Cumulative 
Testing 
Anecdotal 
Health 

Special File 
Report Cards 
Confidential Nature 



Tea at Adelphi (Faculty Lounge) 

Planning for Teaching (Learning) 

The Daily Schedule 
The Weekly Lesson Plan 
Long Range Plans 



Teaching Methods 

Adjusting Plans To Meet Needs 
Using Methods Related to Purposes 
Class Organization for Teaching 
Total class, groups, individuals 
Unit teaching 
Team teaching 
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Date 
Oct# 11 



Oct# 18 



Agenda Participants 



Understanding Children and Youth 

Growth and Development 
Guidance Function of Teacher 



Same as pre- 
ceding page# 



All Dav District Professional Con- 
ference 



Oct# 25 



Nov# 1 



Nov# 8 



Nov# 15 



Nov# 22 



NYSTA Assignments To Student 
Teachers (Paired with Cooperating 
Teachers) 



Classroom Management and Discipline 

Classroom Atmosphere 
Pupil Responsibilities 
Developing Good Relationships 
Firmness and Friendliness 
Teacher Behavior in Difficult Situa- 
tions 

Helpers— Psychologist, Nurse, etc# 
Parent Conferences 



Professional Growth (at Adelohi) 

Professional Associations 
Professional Conferences 
Graduate Study 
In-Service Education 
NYSTA Reactions from Students and 
from Cooperating Teachers 



R e a ding Hazel DeLuca, Read- 

n - ing Consultant 

Grouping for Reading 

Independent Activities 
Planning 

For bcsal reading instruction 
For individual approach 
For I#T#A# approach 



Mathematics 



"Learning" the Program in Use 
Multi-Level Planning 
Materials of Instruction 
Independent Activities 

School Resource Personnel 

School Psychologist 
School Nurse 
Speech Therapist 
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Agenda 



Participants 




Nov* 29 



Dec* 6 



Dec* 13 



Dec • 20 



Jan* 3 



Jan* 10 



Human Relations 



in Teaching 



Dealing with People 
Students 
Colleagues 
Parents 
Others 



(Same as preceding 
pages) 



Evaluation of Learning Mr* Murray Pessel, 

Principal 

Testing and Grading Procedures Old Bethpage School 
Relating Evaluations to Purposes 
Reporting to Parents 



Innovative Practices in Teaching 



Team Teaching 

Non~Graded Primary Mr* Murray Pessel 



Audio-Visual Instructional 
Materials 

Their Role in Teaching 
Types of Materials 

Seminar Evaluation 



A Look Backward 
A Look Forward 



Social P inale 



Note: Student teachers are expected to attend all sessions* 
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APPENDIX B 




Cooperating Teacher Workshop 



September 1967 



PLAINVIEW— OLD BETHPAGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 4 
Plainview, New York 



REPORT OP COOPERATING TEACHER WORKSHOP 
Saturday, September 16. 1967 
Held at Adelohi University ~ Post Hall. Gold Room 



(It should be noted that the workshop held on this day was actually 
a continuation— the third day— of the Summer Workshop for Coopera- 
ting Teachers held on August 30 and 31 9 1967.) 

# 



In Attendance 



• Project Personnel 

Mr. Leonard Kramer 9 Co-Principal Investigator for the School 

Mrs. Elsie Stahl f Co-Principal Investigator for the University 

Dr. Gilbert M» Trachtman 9 Research Consultant 

Mrs. Lola Gersch 9 Research Associate 

Mrs. Mimi Kr insky, Project Assistant 

Mr. Ralph C. Grandinetti, Video Specialist 



• Adelohi Personnel 

Miss Evelyn Konigsberg, Chairman, Education Department 
Miss Julia Pratt 9 Director of Student Teaching 
Mr. B. J. Eckstein, Grants Research Director 



• Plainview Personnel 

Dr* Robert P. Savitt, Superintendent of Schools 

Mr. Murray Pessel, Principal, Old Bethpage Grade School 



• Coop* Teachers— Central Park 

Miss Josephine Cotugno 
Mr. Milton Goldberg 
Mrs. Anna Marianova 
Mrs. Esther Rosen 
Mr. Joseph Vlasits 
Mrs. Plorence Seltzer 
Mrs. Lillian Wojnicki 



• Coop. Teachers— Old Bethpage 

Mrs. Ethel Beller 
Mrs. Jean Edelman 
Mrs. Rhcda Gordon 
Mrs. Harriet Penzel 
Mrs. Penny Price 
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MORNING SESSION 



Topics "Student Teaching Is the Responsibility of Whom?™ 

I> The Responsibility of Adelphi University 
Speakers Miss Evelyn Konigsberg 
A* Screening Process 

1* Student must be recommended by advisor* 

2* Speech 9 physical examination* 

3* Approved in general by Department of Education* 

B* Placement and Preparation 

1* University has responsibility for having them 
reasonably well prepared* 

2* Basic preparation includes an understanding of the 
school organization* 

3* Flexibility of teacher v s job is stressed* 

4* Student takes one course in Education each semester; 
others are liberal arts* 

5* They are given a basic knowledge of what might be 
expected in a school situation* 

6* The student must fit knowledge gained into school 
structure to which she is sent* 

7* Consideration is given to needs and talent* for place- 
ment in a school* 

C* Supervision 

1* Project— bring closer understanding between Univer- 
sity people, and school personnel* 

2* All supervisors have had classroom experience in 
areas in which they are dealing with student teacher 
(direct connection)* 

3* Supervisor meets with student teacher weekly* 

4* Supervisor gets to school at least four times per 
semester* 
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5* University f s main responsibility is to the student 
registered there* 

6* University often is the mediator between student and 
cooperating teacher* 

7* Must take into consideration the background and per- 
sonality — this is a University responsibility* 

D* Evaluation 

1* Because University certifies them* 

2* Cooperating teacher*s long, detailed evaluation gives 
clue to how student operates when out in a school* 

II* Student Teacher Placement 
Speaker: Miss Julia Pratt 

A* Classroom teacher needs help and reinforcement in how to 
deal with student teacher* 

B* Students have feeling of fright as well as assurance* 

C. Tried to do early screening* Three criteria used: 

1* Academic progress in all courses* 

2* Subjective judgment by Department members* 

3. What they think they are able to do themselves* 

Placement is made on the basis of the above criteria* 

D* Good cooperating school determined by attitudes of adminis- 
trators and staff* Are they cooperative, flexible, in- 
terested, concerned about working with student teachers? 

£• Plainview selection: 

1* Junior observation — 20 students* Then make 10 
selections for student teaching* 

2* Students who want to teach in Nassau and don 9 t live 
too far away* 

F* Evaluation: 

1* Forms are suggestions and are by no means final* 

Don v t like checklists* 
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2* Make evaluations with student whenever possible* 

This becomes a partial self-evaluation# The form 
has four categories# 

3# College supervisor goes over form and makes any com- 
ments she would like to make# 

4# College supervisor observes at least 6 times in the 
elementary school. Knows students pretty well# Model 
lesson rather artificial because announced and planned# 
Informal visits most helpful. Much progress and 
evaluation of progress depends upon your close associa- 
tion with supervisor# 



III. The Responsibility of the College Supervisor 
Speaker: Mrs. Elsie Stahl 

A# Project gives golden opportunity to find new and better 
ways to prepare student teachers# 

B. Sees student. •• 

...when expected by student 
...when not expected by student 

•• .performing lessons in front of each other (might be 
a 10 minute lesson with just chalk) 

...when meet in group 
•••individual meetings 

C# Works with cooperating teachers# 

D# Sees herself as student of Education# We have to know 
what was good, what is going on, visit other schools y 
know, build on, discover, and try out# 

B# Angel guardian and devil* s advocate — sees herself as 
somewhere between both# 

P# Peed to cooperating teacher things she finds# Explains 
philosophy and policies of Adelphi# 



IV# Role of the Superintendent in the Student Teaching Project 
Speaker: Dr# Robert P. Savitt 

A# Our Interest 

1# Project provides a ready flow of modern, sophisticated 
teachers# 
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2* American education can be better only if training of 
teachers can be better* We want teachers trained 
and knowledgeable in innovations in today 9 s educa- 
tion, not "yesterday *s best"* 

3* Long Island has pattern of education of extremely 
high caliber* Youngsters must be better prepared 
than teachers going into other geographic areas* 

Plain view 

1* "Show us another way, and we will do it J" 

2* Start where we are and discover new approaches* 

3* Elaborate training provided can be an influence back 
to the University, so that they can realize there 
can be a constant upgrading* 

(To this point, Miss Konigsberg responded: Univer- 

sity is constantly reviewing curriculum* **We expect 
we will make some changes *"J 

4* We would like for student teachers: 

a* To prepare for dynamic new role* 

b* To prepare for participation in policy making 
in school district* 

c* Not going to school only as teacher in classroom* 
Participation in teacher activities that range 
far beyond the classroom* 

d* Greater appreciation and understanding of teacher 
principal, legal responsibilities of Superinten- 
dent and Board of Education* 

e* Idea of what people are committed to — due re- 
spect and recognition of responsibilities of all 
in Education* 

5* Role of the local school district: 

a* Provide laboratory of experience — many inno- 
vated programs in Plainview f i*e*, non-graded 
primary, I*T*A*, resource center library, etc* 

b* Provide a flavor of education of what can be 
done — need exposure to and knowledge of what 
can eventually be done* 



c. Staff has extraordinary opportunity to provide 
for education of prospective teachers* 

d* Basic commitment must properly be to meet our 
responsibility in the first instance* 

e* Both programs must be compatible and merged* 

f* Separate district program and responsibility* 

g* Is local school district ready to commit time 
and personnel to task of preparation of student 
teachers when State monies are pulled away? 
Hopefully 9 Boards of Education and tax payers 
will feel this is a responsibility of the schools* 



V* Role of the Research Consultant 
Speaker: Dr* Gilbert M* Trachtman 

A. Problems of the researcher: 

1* Do jobs naturally* 

2* Measure what takes place to find that something is 
being done with student teacher* 

3* This year* project is in pilot stage — working to 
see what tools we could use to accumulate meaningful 
data* 

4. Next year* project will be more structured — proce- 
dures* schedules* etc** defined* 



VI* Role of the Principal 

Speaker: Mr* Leonard Kramer 

A* Involvement with the following: 

1* Adhere to policies of University* 

2* Adhere to policies of school district* 

3* Work with research director of State Department* 

4* Work with research of project* 

B* What happens in school depends on attitude of principal* 
C* Idea came from a student teacher* 
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E. Principal must give the following: 

1 # Information 9 guidance to student teachers as well as 
to staff. 

2. Must provide freedom for student teachers to exchange 
questions and ideas with principal. 

3. Must observe. 

P. The student teacher must accept idea of observation 

6. The cooperating teacher: 

1. Student teacher has anxieties v ’'Will I 's" and "Do 
1 * 3 ** ... the cooperating teacher has same reelings. 

2. Project didn't allow time in the past to sit down 
and talk to cooperating teachers — one of the things 
we will be working on extensively this year. 

3. What should cooperating teacher be responsible for? 

4. Log responsibilities. 

5. At end of this year, we will know what cooperating 
teachers should be doing with student teachers. 

6. Unable to develop model teacher — may be infinite 
number of models, of which each teacher is best. 

Hope to give exposure to many models, so we can see 
how same goals are attained. 

6. Review of minutes of last workshop sessions: 

1. Page 7 identified what student teacher could observe 
the first day — important aspect. 

2. Seminars (sequence and content) — cooperating 
teacher can use this as a guide as to what to work 
on with student teacher that week. 

3. Overtime — amount of money teacher gets depends on 
the number of hours spent after school hours. Equal 
to approximately 2 hours weekly. Cooperating teacher 
is the custodian of own time sheet — procedures pre- 
viously explained. 
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VII, The T,V* Taping Program 

Speaker: Mr, Ralph C, Grandinetti 

A* Purpose of the T*V. taping program is two-fold: 

1. Give the student teacher opportunity to "see" her- 
self in the role of a teacher, to evaluate herself, 

and thus grow* 

2* To have a before and after measurement of the growth 
that has taken place as a result of the student teach- 
ing experience* 

B. During the 16-week student teaching experience, student 
teachers will tape several 15-minute lessons, followed by 
critique sessions for self-evaluation* 

C. The vary first taping and the very last will be done in the 
sane subject area. Language Arts, specifically^ Poetry. 
Purpose is to have fewer variables when comparing the first 
and last tapings to determine 1 growth (in methods, tech- ^ 
niques, rapport with children, etc*)* During both tapings, 
children are to come from another class on the same 

level t again to remove variable with regard to rapport with 
children of longer association* 

D. Clarification was made that these are not to be "T.V. 
lessons", or lessons geared for T*V* presentation* Rather, 
they are simply normal classroom lessons that are being 
put on T*V* tape* 

E. Mr. Grandinetti will prepare students for their first tap- 
ing by taking them through the T.V* studio and acquainting 
them with facilities and procedures several days before* 
(Suggestion was made by Mrs* Stahl that this "prep* ses- 
sion might include actual short tapings by the students, 
perhaps using each other as the "children", in order to get 
the feel of T*V») 

P* It would have been preferred to tape student teachers # 
directly in the classroom, but necessary portable equip- 
ment is unavailable through the project* A point in favor 
of studio taping vs* classroom taping, however* was that 
it tended to eliminate the student teacher taking over the 
total configuration of the classroom teacher f as often 
happens in the actual classroom* 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 



Topic: "Evaluation and Reaction to Present Design" 

Discussion Leader: Dr* Gilbert M* Trachtman 



A # Design Is Subject to Refinement 

1* The design sets forth all aspects of the project* 

2* Since a new design must be sutmitted each year for approval 
by the State, it is possible to make changes each year* 

3* Teachers are requested to go through the design for their 
ideas and recommendations for next year* 



B* Testing Program 

1* Since this year is the pilot operational year 9 the State 
does not require any substantiating data on the project* 

The purpose of testing this year 9 therefore, will be to 
determine which are meaningful. * useful and valid tests for 
our project (for use next year*, rather than for assemb- 
ling measurable data on the project itself* 

2* Testing will be done mainly with the Plain view group* The 
project will attempt to get some data on the control group 
through occasional meetings with them at Adelphi and 
through the Adelphi faculty 9 so as not to interfere with 
the schools in which they are student teaching* 

3* Dr* Trachtman has a fairly good idea of the areas he wishes 
to see developed through testing (see below), but has not 
yet ascertained the instruments to be used to determine 
these* 

4* Possible types of information to be identified: 
a* Basic demographic data on student teachers* 
b* Internal states: 

1) Measurement of attitude and feelings about 
educational philosophies* 

2) Some measurement of personalities, i*e* 9 demo- 
cratic vs* autocratic aspects* 

3) Possibly have students write open-ended state- 
ments regarding goals, dreams, fantasies* 
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c* Observable behaviors 

1) Work out standardized forms for rating video 
tapes* 

2) Get feedback from cooperating teachers and prin- 
cipals* 



Possibility of testing cooperating teachers* (Notes This 
is to be done only if it does not cause apprehension or 
anxiety on the part of cooperating teachers themselves# 
All such testing information to be strictly confidential 
and available to Research Consultant and Associate only# 



a* Purposes To determine which cooperating teacher 

types work best with specific student teacher types# 

b. Premises The quality of a student’s teaching ability 
upon graduation does not necessarily result only from 
what she has " inside” , but from what her reaction has 
been to other people f i#e#, the cooperating teacher# 

c. It is more complex than merely to state that one co* 
operating teacher is "better" than another# Rather f 
one cooperating teacher is better for one particular 
student teacher than for* another* Testing of cooper* 
ting teachers, therefore,' would identify personality 
aspects and/or philosophy, and would not judge how 
"good" a cooperating teacher she is# 

d# At the end of the year, attempt will be made to get 
feedback from student teachers to determine who got 
the mast” out of the experience and who "got the 
least"# 



e# With the data received from both student teachers and 
cooperating teachers, final analysis will be made to 
determine how to mesh student teacher types with co- 
operating teacher types for the most positive results# 



C* Junior Group (Experimental and Control) 

1# Group in whom we have our real investment is the junior 
group coming to Plainview this year* to which there will 
be a group of equivalent juniors going elsewhere# These 
will become our student teacher experimental and control 
groups for next year* 

2# While the juniors starting in Plainview this year will have 
their junior observation and student teaching experiences 
in the same district, this does not have to hold true for 
the control group* Control group is one that will have had 
all kinds of experiences except that offered by Plainview# 
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3. Make-up of experimental group: Experimental group is 

chosen at random and is not chosen for academic achieve- 
nent or aptitude* (The only restriction on an experimen- 
tal group * individual would be geographic distance from 
Plain view, making travel unfeasible*) Experimental group 
has same college background as control froup up until the 
point that they student teach in Plainview* All juniors, 
experimental and control, meet in the same seminars back 
at the college* 



We Hope To Produce "Setter" Teachers 

1. We are hoping to prove in three or four years that this 
program will produce a better prepared teacher than tnat 
produced under standard conditions* 

2* Por next year*s project, we would like to predict what 
should be criteria of the "better prepared" teacher: 

a* Enters profession with less anxiety* 

b* Scores higher on such tests as Minnesota* 

* # 

c* At end of first year teaching, principal of the 
school rates her higher as a first year teacher 
than other first year teachers* 

e* Shows more stability in a job than other young 
teachers* 

f* Many other possible measures being considered* 

3 * There are many variables in project, but these are difficult 
to overcome under present conditions* Results, therefore, 
would have to state clearly that the "following results 
have been achieved, but the data has the following limita- 
tions*" 

4* Significant results vs* meaningful results: Given the ex- 

pense of the investment and the size or extent of the posi- 
tive "differences", is the program worth the effort? We 
would expect that people coming out of our project will be 
better «— but we cannot determine, at this point, how much 
better* 

5* Another benefit which might be derived from the project ^ 
would be possible modification and restructuring of curri- 
culum back at the college which will have great ramifica- 
tions* 
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£• Cooperating Teacher Group 

1 # Proa the research point of view f Dr# Trachtoan stated that 
it would be preferable to use this same group of cooperating 
teachers next year# This, of course, would depend on the 
availability ox the teachers# 



P # State Interest in Project 

1# This is first project on St ate -sponsored level dealing with 
training of student teachers# 

2# This project is also attempting to get schools and univer- 
sities to work together# 

3# If project proves successful, the State will attempt to 
spread it into other communities (dissemination aspect}# 
State has ability to force the benefits of this kind of 
program into State institutions# 



G_ . Outside-Classroom Experiences for Student T eachers 

1. Dr. Savitt suggested that student teachers be exposed to 
the following experiences outside the classroom in order 
to strengthen the concept that "the classroom teacher is 
part of a total operation" s 

a# Visit to School Board meeting# 

b# Visit to Administration Building# 

c# Visit to SOBSEC offices# 

d# View a P#T#A# meeting# 

2# In line with the above. Miss Pratt * explained that during 
their four years at the University, students are exposed 
to an extensive program of visits and practical experiences 
involving the total community — agencies, industry, etc#— 
and relating the function of the community agency to that 
of the school# As a result, students * come to look upon the 
child in relation to his whole family, whole community, 
rather than as an isolated child# 



H# Publicity for the Project 

1# Dr# Savitt felt there is a lack of sufficient publicity on 
the project# 
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2. At Dr. Savitt* s request , a capsule report of the project 
will be written up on a quarterly basis and copies sent 
to him and Miss Konigsberg. Dr. Savitt will attempt to 
reach certain publications with this material. 

3. Dr. Trachtman suggested that we set up meetings with co- 
operating teachers just prior to each quarterly report, to 
build their remarks into the report and to "see where we 

are going." 

• * 

4. Miss Pratt, on publicity, suggested that those of us^ in- 
volved in the project attempt to get some publicity into 
periodicals on the various levels, i.e., principal’s pub- 
lications, teacher publications, college publications, etc., 
which could develop material from the various points of 
view. 

5. Mr. Kramer will be speaking at the N.Y.S.^A.E.S.P. Con- 
ference at the Concord Hotel on October 8-11, 1967. # We 
should also attempt to get on panels of other associations. 



I» Cooperating Teacher Suggestions for Student Teacher Training 

1. Mrs. Stahl commented that she would like to meet with the 
five cooperating teachers in each school periodically to 
discuss specific questions about activities with student 
teachers. 

2. Miss Konigsberg, Dr. Savitt and Mr. Kramer concurred that 
much of what the teacher does with her student teacher is 
intuitive and that she therefore be left free to carry on 
her normal activities. However, in addition, certain pro- 
cedures will be common to all. Not necessary to set down 
these items as over-all policy. In the event of any ques- 
tion or problem concerning a particular activity, coopera- 
ting teacher should meet with Mrs. Stahl and/or Mr. Kramer 
to work it out. 



J. Logs 

1. Notes in logs should be brief — no verbatim reports. 

2. Cooperating teachers and student teachers will be per- 
mitted to keep their logs. At some point during the year, 
all logs will be called in for a couple of weeks, so that 
they can be studied. 

3. Sometime at mid-year, an attempt will be made to abstract 
ideas from the logs that could be utilized in setting up 
a more structured format for all future logs. 
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General Comments 



1» Mr* Kr am er noted that we have set aside a section in the 
Central Park Road Library for special periodicals of in- 
terest to student teachers and cooperating teachers# Any 
special resource materials or texts which teachers or 
student teachers desire will be ordered for them# 

2# Dr# Savitt stated that those students from last year*s 

project whom the district has hired as first year teachers 
this year, already appear to be "experienced teachers • 
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Cooperating Teacher Workshop 
November 1967 




PLA INVIEW —OLD BETHPAGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT NO* 4 
Plain view, New York 



* * REPORT OP COOPERATING TEACHER WORKSHOP * * 

Friday* November 17, 1967 
Held at Adelphl University 






In Attendance 



• Protect Personnel 

Mr* Leonard Kramer « Co-Principal Investigator for the School 
Mrs* Elsie Stahl 9 Co-Principal Investigator for the University 
Dr* Gilbert M* Trachtman, Research Consultant 
Mrs* Lola Gerschy Research Associate 
Mrs* Mimi Krinsky f Project Assistant 



• Coop* Teachers— Central Park 

Miss Josephine Cotugno 
Mr, Milton Goldberg 
Mrs* Anna Marianova 
Mrs* Esther Rosen 
Mrs* Florence Seltzer 
Mr* Joseph Vlasits 
Mrs* Lillian Wojnicki 



• Coop* Teachers— Old Bethpage 

Mrs* Ethel Beller 
Mrs* Jean Edelman 
Mrs* Rhoda Gordon 
Mrs* Harriet Penzel 
Mrs* Penny Price 

Mr* Murray Fessely Principal 



* * * 
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I# CRITIQUE OP LAST EIGHT WEEKS 



A. Introduction 

The workshop was opened by Mr# Kramer 9 who brief ly # summarized 
the progress of the project to date y reiterated in meaningful and 
practical terms the kind of "better teacher" we are hoping will re- 
sult from our efforts# and the exciting challenge this presented 
to all those present and involved in the planning and implementa- 
tion of the program# 

He commented that during the past year we have been collecting 
data from a wide variety of sources and individuals; now f we must 
assemble what we have learned into a program that will result in 
reliable scientific information# Mr# O f Reilly of the State Depart- 
ment recently visited our program and placed particular stress on 
the need to develop a structure this year that will point up the 
measurable differences between our program and that of other dis- 
tricts# He would like a general tightening up of activities# com- 
prehensive testing program# and showed great interest and concern 
in structuring the log entries# 



B# Structure of Program 

In line with Mr# O’Reilly's suggestion for "tightening up" 
and stressing certain measurable aspects of the program# the group 
discussed the practicality of placing the focus on one or two sub- 
ject areas# rather than on the wide range of activities presently 
engaged in# 

Dr# Trachtman agreed that isolating one or two subjects would 
make measurement more feasible# but only if we were prepared to 
control all other aspects of the program# Since this is not pos- 
sible# however# he preferred to continue with our present approach# 
i#e#| expose student teachers to as many different experiences as 
possible# Then# if the project should succeed in producing a 
better beginning teacher# an analysis could be done in three or 
four years which would attempt to isolate those specific positive 
factors# 

Por the present# therefore# Dr# Trachtman suggested that the 
student teachers continue to sample a "little bit of everything"# 
with specific emphasis on two areas within the overall picture# 
one academic and the other psychological# as follows t 

1# Academic Area — Tool student teachers up for read* 
ing# including important skills in curriculum area# ' 
role of the library# reading in other subject areas# 
etc# 

2# Psychological Area — Create in the student teacher 
a sensitivity about what goes on in the classroom 
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sociologically 9 such as interaction between teacher 
and students, teacher discussion vs* student elici- 
tation 9 pupil-to-pupil interaction 9 reaction of 
student teacher to cooperating teacher 9 determining 
in what atmosphere she feels more comfortable 9 etc* 



C* Teacher Experiences in First Eight Weeks 

Teachers voiced their reactions to the first eight wedcs 9 as 



1* Introduction of student teacher to the class 9 in all 
cases 9 was done very positively and presented no 
problem* 

2* Problems often arose in setting up after-school meet- 
ing times with student teachers due to other college 
course responsibilities 9 jobs 9 transportation prob- 
lems 9 etc* 

Suggestions for overcoming this problem were: 

a* Student teachers will be briefed at the outset 
that they will have to schedule a given after- 
noon each week to meet with their cooperating 
teachers* (See D« Student Teacher Orientation 
on following page*; 

b* Cooperating teacher should indicate his/her in- 
terest and concern as a classroom teacher to 
offer the student teacher this opportunity for 
learning* 

c* For next term 9 every effort will be made by the 
college to limit other college responsibilities 
for the student teacher* 

3* Some student teachers expressed unhappiness about hav- 
ing obligations over and above what is expected of 
student teachers in other district s 9 such as staying 
after school 9 T.V* taping, etc* Some 9 on the other 
hand 9 are so excited with the program that they have 
requested permission to stay on to continue student 
teaching at the completion of the sixteen weeks* 

Dr* Trachtman felt it was important for student 
teachers to have opportunity to air their opinions 
and sentiments regarding the program* He has been 
meeting with them to discuss and resolve these very 
problems* He felt they must be given the opportunity 
to develop the understanding that these "greater 
obligations" are actually greater opportunities for 
development as teachers* 
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4. Cooperating teachers found that most prep time in 
school was devoted to the student teacher 9 leaving 
their own work for evenings at home* 

5* Some question arose as to the cooperating teacher hav- 
ing little or no knowledge of the student teacher when 
she enters the classroom on the first day of school* 
Teachers were told that they may request from 
Mrs* Krinsky folders on their respective student 
teachers 9 which are made available to the school by 
Adelphi* 



D* Student Teacher Orientation 

In order to eliminate some of the problems that have arisen* 
with regard to attitude and expectations of the student teacher* 
it was suggested that the student teachers be given some sort or 
orientation as to the kinds of activities that they will ex- 
perience in this program y opportunities as well as obligations* 

« * 

Dr* Trachtman, therefore 9 suggested the following orientation 
procedure with our present junior observers who will be our student 
teacher group next year* 

1* In June 1968 9 give juniors an inspirational talk about 
next year* 

2* A day or two before school opens 9 have them attend one 
day of the cooperating teacher workshop 9 which will be 
specifically devoted to them — orientation as to 
their role and responsibilities; introduction to their 
respective cooperating teachers, allowing time for 
them to get together informally and get to know each 
other 9 learn about the classes they will be working 
with y etc* 



£* Student Teacher Involvement in the Classroom 

Teachers reacted to the question: "At what point do you have 

the student teacher actually begin to teach?" 

Student teacher involvement with the class on a "teaching" 
level actually began, during this last experience, anywhere be- 
tween the first and second day of school, when several conducted 
class discussions on "What I did last summer," name tag (initial 
sounds) activity, or gave individual instruction* By the third 
and fourth day, several gave spelling diognostic tests either to 
individual children or full class, most were actually involved 
with teaching a specific reading group, and one (who had been a 
junior observer with the same teacher last year) actually gave a 
full class lesson* 
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F, Low-to-High vs* Hjgh-to-Low Grade Suc cession 



Discussion came up 9 on the basis of student teacher adjustment 
to second experience* as to whether the transition was easier for 
a student going from a lower grade in her first experience to a 
higher grade in her second experience 9 or vice versa* The follow- 
ing points were made; 

1. That the adjustment from a higher grade to a lower 
grade seemed to be the more difficult because of the 
readiness aspect required in the lower grades* 

2* That wider gap in grade between the first and second 
experience vi*e* y 1st to 6th or 6th to 1st* as op- 
posed to 2nd to 4th or 4th to 2nd) might create 
greater difficulty in the second experience* 

(It was noted that it will be interesting to see just 
how quickly the adjustment will actually take place 
in the ensuing weeks*) 

In line with the above, it was felt that several possibilities 
might be considered for next year when assigning student teachers 
to specific grade levels: 

1* Assignment of this year’s stronger junior observers 
to the high-to-low grade levels next year* and the 
weaker ones to the lov/-to~higb* 

2* Permit greater variations between grades in "moving up" 
than in "moving down"* 

In any case* these suggestions would have to be considered 
within the limitations of the available cooperating teachers and 
their respective grade levels* 



6* Limiting Grade Assignments to "Type" and/or Preference 

Question arose as to whether we should consider limiting grade 
level assignments on the basis of student teacher personality 
(i*e** "primary teacher type") and/or student teacher preference* 
where there is one* It was generally felt that this was not pre- 
ferable* as it would deprive a student teacher of the opportunity 
to judge preference from practical experience* was impractical 
from the point of view that a beginning teacher should be prepared 
for any available job opening on the elementary level* and* 
further* that it is often preferable to give a student reinforce- 
ment in an area or grade where she is weakest rather than strong- 
est* 
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